I.           NATIONALITY AND SOVEREIGNTY         II

was possible for a City State, a personal monarchy
was needed to give unity to rule over wide terri-
tories.

III.   SOVEREIGNTY

tj ^ Gradually, however, with increased recogni-
tion of the solidarity of a nation, with better
possibilities of intercommunication between all parts
and the existence of an organ by which the policy
of the Common Weal could be discussed and de-
bated, the conception of sovereignty in a nation-
ality, apart altogether from monarchy, began to be
recognised as practicable. The Marquis of Mont-
rose, who put on record the principles which in-
spired him in his marvellous career, writes quite
clearly on the distinction between Sovereignty and
Government, though he did not believe that any
other form of government than personal monarchy
came within the range of practical politics in Scot-
land in I6441. He seems to think of Sovereignty
as a quality which is essential to any efficient
government, but it is so impalpable that he can
hardly find terms to describe it. " Sovereignty is a
"power over the people; above which power there is
"none upon earth; whose acts cannot be rescinded
"by any other; instituted by God, for His glory
"and the temporal and eternal happiness of men.
" This is it that is recorded so oft, by the wisdom of
"antient times, to be sacred and inviolable; the
1 "The Political Philosophy of the Marquis of Montrose"
in the Scottish Historical Review (July, 1917), xiv, p .362.